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character by reference to our mental state, when
dreaming. In both cases we simply do not
judge the imagery to be unreal; there is a
negative reality, and no more. Whatever, there-
fore, tends to prevent the mind from placing
itself, or being placed, gradually in that state
in which the images have such negative reality
for the auditor, destroys this illusion, and is
dramatically improbable.

Now the production of this effect, a sense of
improbability, will depend on the degree of
excitement in which the mind is supposed to be.
Many things would be intolerable in the first
scene of a play, that would not at all interrupt
our enjoyment in the height of the interest,
when the narrow cockpit may be made to hold

The vasty field of France,, or we may cram
"Within its wooden 0 the very casques,
That did affright the air at Agincourt.

Again, on the other hand, many obvious improb-
abilities will be endured, as belonging to the
ground-work of the story rather than to the drama
itself, in the first scenes, which would disturb or
disentrance us from all illusion in the acme of
our excitement; as for instance, Lear's division
of his kingdom, and the banishment of Cordelia.
But, although the other excellencies of the
drama besides this dramatic probability, as unity
of interest, with distinctness and subordination
of the characters, and appropriateness of style,
are all, so far as they tend to increase the
inward excitement, means towards accomplishing
the chief end, that of producing and supporting
this willing illusion, yet they do not on that